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LOCAL NEWS 


H. ©, Williamson return from 
a two weeks holiday on Mon- 
day. , 
Mathers, 
station agent is at present on 
his holidays. 


Sandy our local 


_ Mrs. Lennons and children of 
Clive, are visiting with relatives 
here. Mrs. Lennons is a daugh- |, 
ter of A. Thomas. 

The Royal Cafa has received 
a hew coat of paint this week, 
which makes a neat appearance 
to the building. 


Mrs. McLeod and daughter,| sca, Beiyer River, Bow Valley | the “wets.” 
Mary Kadlec returned home} jf south Alberta, who has been Resuuts By CLNSTITUENCES 
from Edmonton on Tuesday | visiting the MeLeod — family Dry Wet Dry Wet 
after spending several weeks|}ere for the past two weeks} Acidia 102 52| *Mucleod 34 
visiting with relatives and] eft for their home on Wednes-| Alexandra (3 polls) 160 118| Medicine Hat 2183 1981 
and friends. day. Athubasea (2. +) 108 136) Nanton 697 253 
= = Beaver River 2 polls 49 123 | Okotaks 291 158 
Diet ees Oe ee Oe ee eee eT Oe! LO Ome ome eee ome sommes seme | 13) 11 Valley 4 polls 147 218) Olds 555 206 
ABOUT CAMERAS Calgary C23 polls 1555 1134] Peace River 111 79 
| Calgary N 2054 1180) Pembina 121 120 
4 Calgary 8 4559 = 2504) Pincher Cree 38: 
Every Home should have a Brownie or a Kodak | baat ty : At Sida a eee 
| Camrose 1948 692) Ponoka 586° 294 
* Brownies cost from - - $1.00 to $10.00 Cardston 413 £9 | Redcliff 294 355 
| Kodaks “ = «* 2 u 7.00 to 65.00 | Claresholm 776 ~—-:188| Red Deer 1334 345 
| Yon can get a Brownie camera and ot gy outfit: fc * taking and | Clearwater - Ribstone 501 261 
| pepe | eased Seika ptaie hanes That chnyOaiin baa «get j Cochrane 553 sr2| Rocky Mountain 717 ~—s-: 1028 
By ever Toa aerated earn Ro BU AP Coninption S81 276) St. Albert 307 66 
} finished for 5e each | ‘Didsbury 100 |St. Paul 23 212 
: ; Sedyewic § 7 
|  CHAS.SUGGETT, Phm. B, | fiamonon “erro , aga Siveowick suo 
| Druggist and Chemist Mirror, Alta. | Edmonton 8 2030 1095! Stony Plain 316 388 
et et et 1 1 1 RE EE) ES OES SSS SO} Ome} eae) Edson ° 499 739 Sturgeon 50 1038 
mane — won Gleichen 1050 = Taber 2161 1159 
THE CANADIAN BANK (03, 2) Uae ag, te 
Hand Hills 545 i Powwierttgs 813 327 
/ ‘3 pra 9% ictoria 894 1078 
OF COMMERCE nips wy ey 612 * 319) Wainwright 683497 
Innisfail 363 131] Warner 637 989 
SIR EDMUND WALKER. C.V.0.LL-D..D.CL. President | Lacombe 1037 334, Wetaskiwin 798 408 
y JOHN AIRD. Ass’t General ager i ‘ a 
areas © HROWM. Sabetioeedent of Central Western Reker” ee Lac Ste Anne 121 194 | Whitford 29 74 
Sia RA {Sen gd Leduc 492 329 | , Bm is a Nia oy gnecge 
Sakis Totals 46,987 27,752 
CAPITAL, $15,000,000 RESERVE FUND, $13,500,000 | -Lethvriase 363 * Denotes majority . figures| 
—_——- | Little Bow jonly. ' i. ‘ 
BANKING BY MAIL SSS ed | 
Accounts may be opened at every branch of The Canadian Bank VILLAGE OF MIRROR RECEIVE 
of Commerce to be operated. by mail, and will receive the same 
careful attention as is given to all other departments of the Bank’s CREDITABLE REPORT 
business. Money may be deposited or withdrawn in this way as 


satisfactorily as by a personal vis 


W. E. D. FARMER, Manager 


Y 


To Our Patrons And |) 


Friends 


Our stock of Groceries and Dry Goods 


were never more complete than at present. 


We stand behind every 


is purchased from us, 


goods to be fresh and up-to-date. 


\ 


Give us a trial on y 


PANRUCKER & HOLLAND 


MIRROR a 


Store closes during June, Ju 


12 Noon Every Thursday 


; 5 CENTS PER COPY 


Mi ree rs 
Thursday, duly 20th. 


Celebration — next 
Be there. 

Rev. Dougan, of Rimby, was 
in town on Wednesday. 

Mrs. Will Volansky, of Ed- 
monton, is visiting. with Mr. 
and Mrs. Chis. Lyons. 

Miss Wilson left: on «Monday 
Alta., 


DISTRICTS GIVE 3 TO 


for her home in Granger, 


20,000 Majorit y . : 
For Prohibition 1s ty tai 


ONLY 13 OUT OF 55-RIDINGS GO WET. RURAL Anniversary of the. Incorpora- 


1 IN FAVOR OF ACT. 


after spending several weeks 


The total figures received up 
with Mr. Mrs. 


to going to press were: Dry 
46,987; wet 27,752; or a major- 


‘ 
Owing toa washout on. the ity for prohibition of 19,235. 
G.'T. P. line near Beiseker the 


south train was several hours 


visiting and 


A, Motle. 


The constituencies in the wet 


column, so far as the returns 
late on Monday. 


have been received, are Athab- 


it to the Bank. w24 
The 
| been received by the *Reeve of 


Village Mirror of In- 


spectors from the de- 
| Edmonton, 


following report has 


Mirror Branch 


the of 


report 


partment of Municipal Affairs, 
which speak well 
Lov the village as follows: 
INSPECTORS REPORT 
Municipality of Mirror 
Date of Inspection July Lith 
and 16th, 1915. 
Name of Secretary-Treasurer, 
W. J. Good. 


Location of his office at the 
Municipal Building. 

Amount of Bond, $1000, 

Amount of Salary, $600 per 


annuUin, 
Assessment:Municipal $439.653. 
Mills on the $ 


article which 


General Rate: 
15 Mills. 
Total Debenture Debt, none. 


and guarantee our 


Is the system of accounting 


sufficient and 


reasonably 
‘ 


our next order. 


Correspondence 


————— ae 
———| 


Epiror, Mirror JOURNAL: 
Dear Sir,--In your last weeks 
issue appeared an item that I 
had been appointed agent for 
The Singer Séwing Machine Go. 
you 
the 
the 


machine 


nd ALIX 
ly, August and September at 


Iam pleased to inform 
that 


means 


your paper was 


of selling one of 


above Companies 


as the customer informed me 


' 


Edson, Grouard, Lac St. Anne 
Pincher Creek, Redcliff, Rocky 
Mountain, St. Albert, St. Paul, 
Stony Plain and Vietoria, or 
thirtheen out of fifty-five, Leth- 
bridge was the only city in the 
province to give a majority for 


‘| from the 18th inst to: the 22nd 


LOCAL NEWS NOTICE 


In the matter of the Tax Enforce 
ment Return of the Village of Mirror, 
Provinee of Afberta, 

Take Notice that His Honour Judge 
W. A. D. Lees, Judge of the District 
Court of the District of Wetaskiwin, 
by ordé? of date the 28th day of June, 
1915, has appointed Friday, the Seven- 
teenth day of September, 115, at 8.90 
p. m., in the Village Hall) Mirror, 
the Province of Alberta, as the time 
and place for the holding of the Court 
of Confirmation of the Tax Enforce- 
ment Return of the Village of Mirvor, 
for arrears of taxes due the said Vil- 
lage on December Bist, 114. 

Dated at Mirror, Alberta, 
day of July, 1915. 

W. J. GOOD, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Be G. W. Meyer 


town next Thursday 


Next Thursday is the Third 


tion of the Village 6f Mirror. 
U. F. A. Pienie at. the Earl- 5 
ville Creamery was postponed 


inst.’ Fall report in next weeks 
’ 


issue, 


The weather man has at last 
come to the conclusion that Al- 
berta has had 


this 6th 


share of 


rain and has now. favored 


her 
us 
with aYew days of nice warn 


sunshine to help along the 
crops. MiDs:C, M. 
PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON 
Let us quote you a price to Umee at house, opposite 


fix your house with eave trough English Church. 


Modern Woodmen of 
America. 


MIRROR CAMP No. 14101 


and conductor eatch 


pipe to 
the rain water. Come and get 
our price and you will not hesi- 


tate to give us your order. 


Rev. Jas. Smalley, of Black- 


burn, England, is visiting with Meets every a do Sat m1 day in 
his daughter, Mrs. A. Oldriug, oan gtd 23 eon lier hs 
at : hall. Visiting Neighbors cor- 
The Rev. gentleman intends to dially invited. Meeting starts 
spend a yearin Canada. He is|g o'clock sharp 

very favourably impressed FHANK ALLER, V.C. 
with this district and will pro- Gro. Thomas, Clerk. 


bably be a regular visitor here 


in future. 


Last the Main 
street of Mirror was noted 


STANDARD BRED TRO 
STALLION 


VrinG 
Wednesday 
for 
several debates taking place, 
and there.is no denying the fact 
that Mirror has got the right 
kind of talant a good de- 
bating society. One party es- 
pecially made us thing he had 
been studing for 


for 


ROY WILKIN 


° 079-01541 
Will stand for the se 


medicines by | 
the way he spoke to his audi-| 


fence explaining the different | von at 
forms and way ‘the whiskey | Mirror Livery every day ex 


cept Monday's and Friday's 
J. F. FLEWWELLING 


Owner. 


treats the system. Why 


a debating society be organized 


cant 


} 
| 
| 
| 


at once for the winter 


nights | 
| 


uniform with that laid 


down by the Department ? 


cg" Pe 
Safe or Vault ? Safe. 


Ave there any an-| 


interim or 


nual financial statements | 
due but not issued? No, 
Condition 
office ? 
General Remarks : 
in use are authorized forms, | 
the assessment for 1915 has| 
been completed the notices 
The 


cash book was entered up 


were issued June 5th. 


to date and audited to Dee. S 


3lst, 1914, the 
made by Mr.,* 
Banker. 


audit 


Carmichael, 


was 


A tax enforce- 


ment Return has be “pre-| 
pared it was certified by the | 
auditor and the date fixed | 


for Confirmation. 
W. A. Syearn, Inspector. 


that tee had read in -the cal 


paper about an agent been 
appoined in Mirror, and 
I wish to state that I appreci- 
ate the value of your paper as 
an advertising medium to the 
local business man, I further 
wish to say that I intend to 
use advertising space in you 
valuable paper. 
yours truly, 
MirkoOR MACHINE Co, 


The Books|. 


} will soon be here. 


ec 


| (ihe New Transcontine ntal | 


Short Route to Eastern Canada } 
' 
= Atri Can. Govt. Rys., T. &N.O. Ry., Grand Trunk Ry., System ; 
7, SE WINNIPEG . TORONTO 
: COMMENCING SUNDAY, JUL ISTH | 
Via Cochrane, Cabait & North Bay Across New O ry 
tario and through the *Hightanns of Ontaneo hy 
Finest Equipment—Splendid Roadbed nh 
Lv. Mirror 4.40 p.m, Ly. Win’g5.15 p.m Sun., fue, Thur, at 
Ly. Sask’n 8.30 p.m. Ar. Coc’ra 6.15 pan. Mon. Wed, br 
Ly. Reg’n 10,30 p.in \ 
b om a.m 
Ar. Win’g 2.25 p.m, 


Tourist and Sleeping Car Vine 


Eleetrict Lighted Coaches, Dining, 
tables, Sleeping Car 
Trunk Pacific Railway 


Tickets and othe: 
Agent, 


information from any Gii 


pS ont} 


UI Improved Train and Steamship 


RUNK 
re Service to Pacific Coast 


Leave Winnipeg 
Arvive Mirvor 


6.00 p.m, 
1,30 pam. 


Sundays Tuesday Friday 


Daily except Sunday 


Avrive Prince Rupert — 6,15 p.m, Wednesday, Mriday, Mouday 
Arrive Vancouver 4.00 p.an. Friday, Sunday, Wednesday 
Arvive Victoria 10,30 p.in. Friday, Sunday, Wednesday 
Arrive Seattle 6.00 p.rn. Saturday, Monday, Thursday 


See the Canadian. Rockies at their “highest and finest 
Mount Robson, immeasurably supreme, the great vivers of 
British Columbia, and 700 miles sale throug h the “Nor 
way of Amevica” with wonders innume sable when travel- 
ling to the 


PACIFIC COAST AND CALIFORNIA 


Character service, rail or steamship, needs no adver 
tising—-it is “Grand Trunk Pacific.” 
Ask for literature—“Californian Expositions,” “North 


Trunk | 


ucilie 


“Grand 


‘America Alps,” * 


Mountain Camps,” 
Steamships.” 


W. J. QUINLAN, ‘ 


District Passenger Agent, Union Depot 


Bill Johuson, Manager. 


es see eS a 


Speculation and 
Soil Fertility 


Soil Fertility the Capital Asset of the 
Wise Farmer 


The farmer of Western Canada has 
long been upbraided for his disregard 
of the principles of scientific agricul- 
ture. The gospel of mixed farming, 
as the safeguard against soil exhaus- 
ton, has been constantly dinned in.o 
his ears but, as a rule, the advice has 
béen consistently ignored and the 
former has adhered religiously to his 
&ystem of soil mining. As a matter of 
fact, he has seldom denied that his 
farming methods are unscientific. 
What, then, is the explantion of the 
®enxeral and firm adherence to a mis- 
taken course? The typical western 
farmer is neither lazy, unintelligent 
nor patricularly shortsighted. Certain- 
ly, it is not that he is ignorant of the 
principles and practices of scientific 
agriculture, for the Canadian west has 
recruited its pioneers from the best 
farming communities of the British 
{s!es, Ontario, the Maritime Prov 
inces, Iowa, Ulinois, Wisconsin, Kan- 
fas nnd Nebraska. His failure to fol 
low proper methods of cultivation is | 
due to none of there causes, except in 
a winor degree 


The main difficulty today consists in | ' 


the fact that our western farmer, like | 
his counterpart of a few decades ago | 
in the western states, plays a dual 
role. He is a farmer and a land spec 
ulator, and it is often doubtful which 
characteristic predominates. Many 
homesteaders, of course, are farmers, | 
purely and simply, but for thousands 


of others speculation is practically 
the sole motive. The representative 
wosterner, however, combines the two 


occupations—agriculture and specula- 
tion and, needless to say, as a specu- 
lator he is an indifferent farmer. The 
combination is not favorable to good | 
farming and to the conservation of! 
fertility The average farmer, 
in anticipation of a rapia rise in land 
values, has burdened himself with as 
larcve an acreage as he could acquire. | 

| 

| 


soil 


Having assumed heavy obligations, 
usually with little capital, he has faced 
high interest rates, a scarcity of labor | 
and high cost of implements He ! 
has been compelled, in order to hold | 
his land for the promised advance in 
value, to resort to the system of culti- 
vation that produces the maximum 
gross revenue with the maximum of 
outlay The bona? fide farmer has 
farmed with a view to insuring the 
permanent productivity of his land; 
te speculator, par excellence, has not 
fermed at all; the farming speculator 
or the speculating farmer has operat- 
ed his agricultu~al plant at capacity 
speed with a view to selling it before 
the output diminishes appreciably. He 
has not been content to receive a nor- 
mal profit from his farm. He has rob- 
bed the business as a going concern 
by encroaching on capital. Soil fertil- 
ity is the capital asset which a wise 
agriculturist maintains unimpaired.— 
Conservation, 


Facto sof Good Farming 


Factors That Are Essential to Making 
a Success of Farming 

Soil preparation, tillage, drainage, | 
a good supply of organic matter in 
the soil, and applications of mineral 
fertilizers, including lime, enhance 
tue yield and the quality of the crops. 

Crops and animals bred from high 
production and quality lessen the 
cost per uni tof production. 

Good crops and animals geherally 
make for better men; they increase 
mans appreciation and broaden his |} 
sympathies. 

Rotation of crops tends to promote } 
the crop producing power of the soil, 
to equalize labor distribution, to de- 


stroy pests, and to balance animal 
cost per unit of production. 
A legume should be grown upon | 


land at least one year in every fou >| 

The judicious use of mineral ferti- 
lizers combined with manures (both |} 
green and yard) will, under proper | 
culture and tillage methods, maintain } 
the crop producing power of the soil. 


crop producing power main- 
a proper balance betweea 
rops produced for sale and for feed, 
and animals fed, brings the largest 


returns per labor u_it, 
Man and horse labor should be em- 


ployed constantly throughout the 
year. | 

A proper balance should be main- | 
tained in each type of farming be-| 
tween building, implement and work- | 
ing live stock equipment and land} 
area. } 

Location and receptivity of the 


market are factors to be considered in 


planning and executing a cropping 
| 


system. 

An adequate system of cost ac- | 
counting reveals the amounts and 
sources of income. Maintenance of | 


crop producing power and maximum | 
yields and quality per unit of labor| 
expended should be the aim rather 
than the maximum per unit of area,— 
John W. Gilmore, in Dry Farming. 


Recently a woman paid her first 
Visit to the ocean, and, as she stood n 
the peach, gazing at the great expanse 
of water, a friend happened along. 

“They tell me, Mrs. Jones,” said the 
friend, ‘that you never saw the ocean 
before. Is that true?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Jones, “Most 
of my life has been spent in the mid- 
dle west, you know.” 

“Think of the wonderful treat you 
had!” eagerly exclaimed the other. 
“How did it impress you?’ 

“Well,” thoughtfully answered Mrs. 
Jones, “when I looked at the amount 
of water they have down around hei« 
it struck me that fish might be a jit- 
tle cheaper.” 


Sure Method 
“The only way for a man to learn 
all about women is to get married.” 
“And study the ways of his wife, 
eh?” ? 
Listen to what she tells him 
about other women.” 


CHEW “GOOD LUC 


A GOOD CHEW IN A CLEAN WRAPPER. 


} ment 


j ining? A new machine, running more 


| farmers prove 


7 


| tween two cows in the same herd the 
| cost of feed per pound of putter-fat 


| will wipe your paint brush on.the side 


} else to wipe the brush on. 


~ Incubating 


Guiding Principles to Follow in Artifi- 
cial Incubation 

Eggs that are to be used for hatch- 
ing should pe kept in a cool room 
in which the temperature is more or 
less moist. A basement that is not 
too damp is the best kind of a stor- 
age room. A room temperature of 45 
to 55 degrees is preferable. Fresh 
eggs invariably show a slightly higher 
percentage of fertility and hatch 
slightly stronger chicks than eggs 
ten days old or more 

Where artificial inewbation is used 
in hatching eggs several principles 
must be strongly adhered to, if sue- 
cess is tO be attained, The incubator 
room and incubator must be well ven- 
tilated. The atmosphere in both the 
incubator room and incubator must 
» kept moist. It is, of course, possible 
go to the extremes with each of 
» two latter requirements, A room 
in which strong drafts prevail is not 
a good incubator room because of the 
difficulty thus encountered in main- 
taining an even temperature. A room 
too moist will cause molding of the 
eggs and one too dry will cause ex- 
cessive evaporation, eithor of which 
will kill a good many chicks in the 
shell and cause the hatching of many 
weak chicks which will dia at an early 


age, A basement roor is always pre- 
ferable to an attic room as location 
for an incubator, as it is easier to 
regulate both the room temberature 


and atmospheric: moisture in a base- 
than’ in an attic or upstairs 
room, 

There are many types and makes of 
incubators, most cf which are quite 
satisfactory if properly located and 
carefully operated according to in- 
structions given. As complete in-} 
structions for the operation of any in- 
cubator are supplied with the ineu- 
bator, space will rot be taken here 
to discuss the operation of the in- 
cubator. 

In selecting eggs to place in an in- 
cubator only average sized, well- 
shaped eggs should be used, as ex- 
tremely large or small eggs or eggs 
that do not conform to normal shape 
will invariably hatch a low percentage 
of irregular sized chicks.—N. D. Ex. 
Station, 


Economical Machines 


Cow Testing Shows Where the Profit 


Is Made 
Has it impressed itself on your 
mind, as a practical man, _ seiling! 
farm crops in the form of milk 
through the medium of cows’ manu- 
facturing apparatus, that possibly 
some of this animated machinery 


needs overhauling and closely 


exam- 


economically, may save a manufac- 
turer its cost several times over in a 
very: short while. So if your cows 
were regarded in this light some 
might be found to be very economi- 
cal producers, and possibly the less 
said about the capacity of others the 
better, 

Some cow-testing figures given to! 
the dairy division, Ottawa, by dairy 
that «some herds of 
cows produce milk at a feed cost of 
$1.45 per 100 pounds, while close by 
are other herds whose average feed 
cost of production is only 80 cents per 
hundred pounds of milk. Again, be- 


is frequently found to vary as much 
as from 23 to 49 cents. 

What is of importance to the aver- 
age dairyman is this fact, that cow- 
testing helps to put each cow in the} 
herd on a good paying basis very 
quickly. A simple plan of weighing 
and testing each individual cow's 
milk soon discovers if any unit mach- 
ines in the emilk-making factory are 
not in good economical running order. 
Then plans are laid for keeping the | 
type of cow that makes $20 or $30 or 


more clear profit above the cost of | 


feed. Does each one of your cows do 
that? It will pay you to find out.— 
OF. Wy 


Tae Young Painte: 


When you are doing a little bit of 
painting about the house perhaps you 


of the pail when there is too much 
paint on the brush. Then you wiil 
find that a little paint runs down the | 
outside of the pail where it smears 
your fingers or anything else that hap- 
penggto touch it. So make something | 
Cut a stick 
longer than 
the mi idle 


an eighth of an inch 
the width across 
of the pail, and press it in across 
the top between the ends of the, 
handle. Wipe the brush on that and all 
the extra paint on it will drop back in- 
to the pail. 


Todgers—Ah, Count, allow me to 
introduce you to Mr. Saton, 

Count—-It ees a great pleasure for 
me to meet a musician like you, mon- 
sieur. | hear zat you and your family 
play ze music. 

Saton—Me? Why, I don't know any: 
thing about music! 

Count—Non? Zey tell me all round 


zat you play second fiddle to your 
wife! 


—_——____ 
Getting Back 
“My cook left this morning merely | 


because I asked her to get dinner for 
a few friends of mine.” 


“I hired her, my dear, and I don't 


. ye 


THE JOURNAL, 


Building Up a Herd 


Records Necessary to Systemtaic Im- 
provement 

The average yearly production of 
every dairy herd cai be increased. 
This can be accomplished either by 
the purchase of better cows or by 
the improvement and developmeut 
of the present herd. To endeavor to 
improve the herd by the purchase 
of better grade stock is;not generally 
practicable, It is costly and often 
uncertain. Good grade cows are not 
generally for sale, Contagious dis- 
eases are many times introduced into 
the herd by the purchase of new 
stock. Blemishes may appear after 
the purchase, and the whole it 
is not gererally the safest or the 
most ecovomical way to improve the 
herd. Most dairymen will find that 
the safest and most inexpensive meth- 
od of increasing their average yearly 
production is to improve and develup 
the present herd. 

There are four factors that enter 
into the improvement of the herd— 
the man, the feed, ths cow and the 
bull. Unless the man is inferested 
and likes good stock, is a good care- 
taker and a good feeder, he cannot 
expect the greatest improvement in 
the herd. He .nould decide which 
dairy breed he wishes to keep and 
use bulls of that breed only. 

Many dairymen can itcrease ther 
average yearly producticn py fee1- 
ing.a more nearly balanced ration and 
one better adapted to the cow's needs. 

For systematic improvement a rec- 
ord should be kept of the milk and 
butter-fat production of each cow, so 
that at the end of the year, the dairy- 
man will know the exact production 
0? each cow in his herd. When it be- 
comes necessary to sell some of the 
animals to make room for young stock 
the records are invaluable in deciding 
which ones to sell. The records are 
easily and satisfactorly obtained in 
the co-operative cow-testing associa- 
tion. 

The bull is probzbly the most im- 
portant single facto’ in the improve- 
ment of the dairy herd. He is re- 
presented in each offspring. The 
proper se.ectiou of a bull is there- 
fore very important. In selecting a 
bull the production of his dam, 
grand-dam and ‘more remote ances- 
tors should be carefully inquireti in- 
to, as a bull of jigh-producing an- 
cestors is more likely to be the sire 
of daughters that will be an improve- 
ment over the dams than ig a bull 
which is purchased without any re- 
gard to the performances of his an- 
cestors. Although such a bull may 
cost more than one with no record, yet 
he will be the cheapest in the end. He 
should be healthy, have a good consti- 
tution and good conformation. 

The value of a pull as a sire can- 
not be fully known until his daught- 
ters come in milk. If taeir records 
do not indicate an improvement over 
their dams the bull should be sold 
for slaughter. If the bull proves to 
be a valuable sire, he should be pre- 
served for breeding purposes in the 
herd and in the community as long 
as possible. 


Second University Company 


Reinforcements For Princess Patric-| 
ia’s Canadian Light Infantry 

The Canadian militia department 
has authorized the organizauon of a 
Second University Conlpaay tor Over- 
seas Service, to go as a reintorce- 
ment to the Princess Patricia's Can- 
adian Light Intantry The .company 
will be commanded by Captain Geo. v. 
McDonaid of the McGill contingent, 
C.O.T.C., with Captain Percival Moi- 
son, also of the McGill contingent, 
C.O.T.C., as second in command 

Owing to tne success which has at- 
tended’ the recruiting for the First 
University Company, which is at pres- 
ent up to full strength, and attached 
as D Company to the 88th battaiion 
Canadian bxpeditionary Force, it was 
thought advisable to form another 
company, and an application was 
made to the department-tor the neces- 
sary authority, which has been grant- 
ed. 

Recruiting for the company has al- 
ready been started, and Mauy names 
have been received. 

The, company will be composed of 
graduates or undeigraduates of yni- 


versities or their friends, 

Conditions of service and rate of 
pay will be the same as in the other 
units of the Canadian Expeditionary 
vorce, 

‘Le headquarters of the company 
will be at 382 Sherbrooke street west, 
Montreal, and any enquiries or appli- 


| cations should be ‘addressed there to 


Lieut. Geo. 8. Currie, 


recruiting of- 
ficer. 


$500 a Day For Stettler Farmers 

From the middle of May the cream- 
ery at Stett'er, Alberta, will be dis- 
tributing over $500 a day among the 
farmers of th&t district. The pro- 
duction will average a ton of butter 
daily, to make which about 5,335 
pounds of cream will be required. 
Good cream yields thirty per cent. of 
butter fat, and the Stettler creamery 
bays 33 cents per pound for butter fat. 
This means a daily distribution among 
the patrons of the creamery of practi- 
cally $500. 


“Have gooseberries any legs, mo- 
ther?” 

“Why, no, dear,” replied the mother, 
“of course not. Why do you ask?” 

Ada looked solemn as she raised her 


mind giving you a chance to get back | face to her mother's, 


at her. Bring your friends over to my 
house for dinner.” 


“And when shall I take the sleeping 
draught, doctor?” 

“Well, about fifteen minutes before 
you go to sleep.” 


“You will find this tar Paper very 
good for moths,” said the salesman. 

“I don’t doubt it,’ replied the cus- 
tomer; “but what I want is something 
that’s bad for them."’—Judge. ; 


“Blanche is a striking girl.” 

“What is striking about her?”. 

“She pounds the typewriter by day 
and the piano at night.” 


“Why, then, mother,” she said, “I’ve 
been eatin’ caterpillars!” 


He—Why did you choose a single 
life? 


She—1 vas afraid of getting a hus- 
band who would lead a double one. 


A Profitable Crop 
For First Year 


Flax Does Well on New Breaking— 
* Still Time to Sow 

The higa price at whic flaxseed {s 
selling luis season makes it a tempt- 
ing crop to the farmer who under- 
siands its advantages. Perhaps the 
greatest of theso-is the fact that it 
tirives on newly broken prairie, anu 
by its vigorous root growth disinteg- 
rates the soil an] leaves it in splendid 
shape for wheat. 

This means that instead of letting 
the ground broken this spring lie idle 
till fall, you can put-in flax and get a 
found crop that, with October flax sell- 
ing at $1.85, promises to be more 
profitable than the average. 

As flax can be sown ag late as June 
first, there is still time to put in a 
good acreage, even if the land has 
rirst to be broken, 


The Lure of the Land. 


Farming a Businest Which Requires 
the Highest Talent 

Dr. Henry W. Wiley, formerly chief 
chemist ot the U.S. department of 
agriculture, who has himself joined 
toe “back-to-the-lard” movement, has 
given voice to some very sound logic 
ou this subject) in a little pamphiet 
entitied “The Lure of the Land.” 

“The lure of the land is a natural 
faculty of man, characteristic of his 
ancestry and heritage,” writes Dr. 
Wiley. “Karming it a business whica 
requires the high-st talent, it is a 
profession which requires the best 
technical skill. There is no other 
profession that requires such a var- 
lety of learning, such an insight into 
nature, such skill of a technical kind 
in order to be successful, ag the pro- 
fession of farming. j 

“To succeed today on the farm re- 
quires courage, industry, tact, know- 
ledge, patience, enthusiam, and 
brains, 

“L Jook upon the attempts to class- | 
ify American citizens, by reason of 
occupation or pursuits, with differ-| 
ent strata of social efficiency and 
honor, as extremely perilous, un- 
wise and threatening to the funda- 
rental principles of democracy, 

“Personally I believe that agricul- 
ture is the fundamental profession, 
that it is one in which a man can 
have the greater opportunities for 
development, have broader views of 
life and render more efficient service 
than in any other activity in which 
man engages. I cannot escape from 
the belief that the man who lives fn | 
closest touch ,with nature, other | 
things equal, wil be the best maa | 
and have the broadest view of human | 
life and human activity and human 
destiny.” 


Oats Should be Fed to Stock | 


More Profitable to Feed Stock on 
Oats in the Sheaf 

I believe the modern method of} 
handiing and teed.ng is undoubtedly” 
wrong So far as the entire oat crop 's | 
concerned, says a writer in the In- 
diana Farmer, That is to say, the mod- 
ern method requires the oats to be| 
threshed. Then the grain igs fed, and 
the straw so far as getting any goo1 | 
results as stock food is largeiy a 
loss. Horses, cattle and sheep are all | 
very fond of oats When either in| 
sheaves or cut down and cured like 
meadow grasses and then put through | 
a straw cutter, stock eat up cleanly 
both the grain and the straw, and’! 
grow and tten icely with but little | 
other grain or ha, Animals are com- 
pelied to eat the straw while getting | 
the grain. This <traw gives bulk to 
the feed. | 

The time was when every farme: 
grew large fields of oats and outside 
of what was required fur seed, the re- 
mainder of the -rop was cyt and fed 
to stock. 1 the spr_ng time the work 
horses were fed .iberally on the cut) 
oats, but during the heavy work | 
season “chop” was made. That is, ar 
ter the oats were cut, they were damp- 
ened and - ixed with fine corn meal, 
wheat, brat and middlings. A good ra- | 
tion of oats so prepared, and three 
to five ears of corn, with some good | 
hay at nig't, kept the teams in good | 
flesh and strong for this hard labor. | 

Srch a vast quan‘ity of food is pro- | 
duced to the acre, and the stock do so! 


well, that !f farmers will quit thresh- | 
ing their oats, and feeu the entire crop 
oats growing will find a better place, | 
and be more profitable tham the pre- | 
sent me‘hod, For ibe mil! cows, the | 
“coop” feed as recommended for the 
work horses is fine, and but littl, 
other grain or hay ! found necessary. 
All know that threshed oats, and they 
the straw baled aid sold, both togeth.- | 
er, fail to make oats growing very | 
profitable. j 


— 


Short Courses For Farmers’ Wives | 
The Agricultural college recently 
decided to put on a short course en- 
tirely for women, and as a numbar 
of home economics societies in the 
vicinity of Portage la Prairie were 
interested in dressmaking 
course Was arranged for. 


It was thought that possibly 20 or! into mixed farming. Sure thin 


25 women would attend, 


quently much surprise was oceasiou- 


ed when over 90 were present on the! diture? 


second day, and it was found neces- 


sary-to hold morning, afternoon and|To follow this advice farmers’ must 


evening classes. The course is being 
continued this week and seems to in- 


dicate a line of extension work that} cal and profitable result:. 
will prove very popular“in the rural | th 


districts.--Free Press. 


Recruiting Officer—You want to en- 
list, eh? : 

Trish Recruit (entlusiastically)— 
Yes, sir—for the duration of the war, 
or Jonger if it lasts 


;done as well as those farmers 


a short | Again, farm journals and agricultural 


Conse- | does this not mean more buildings and 


What’s the Matter 
With Farming 


Too Much Advisory and Not Enough 
Material Assistance 
(From the Nor’-West Farmer) 

Subscriber, Avebury, Sask., writes: 
“In your editorial of recent date under 
the heading of ‘What is the Matter 
With Farming,’ I read the statement 
‘that for the average farmer who has 
attended strictly to business and wo 
has been wise and conservative in his 
investments, who has had a decent 
working capital and who has enjoyed 
reasonably good fortune, the past 
three or four years have been satis- 
factory ones.’ ‘ : 

“Not many care to tell of their fail- 
ures and accumulation of debt, but it 
is nty opinion that there is a fairly 
large proportion of such ‘average 
farmers’ who have not prospered, and 
vf those who have prospered, many 
have done. so only by ‘living on an in- 
come small compared with the worse 
performed and money invested in 
their farms, ; 

“There are four conditions that | 
think are largely the cause of this un- 
satisfactory situation, First the low 
price paid for farm produce (prior to 
this last season) compared with the 
cost of living and rate of wages paid; 
second, the unreasonably large profits 
of the middlemen, these being out of 
all proportion to the services render- 
ed. It is a well knewn fact that there | 
is far more money in buying wheat 
than growing it, and more made buy- 
ing stock than raising it; third, the 
price of machinery is unreasonably 
high under the present system of sell- 
ing it; fourth, the rate of interest 
charged js too high, making it almos: 
impossible for the farmer to make a 
profit on any money invested upoa 
which he is paying interest. 

“The only remedies that I can sug- 
gest are co-operation under govern- 
ment control and backing in buying, 
selling and borrowing, and forcing the 
machinery companies to change their 
system of selling. If these companies 
were ‘forced to do their selling and 
collecting through their local agents 
and dispense with the travelling 
agents and the travelling collectors 
they would soon see their way to cut 
prices.” ; 

Outlook, Sask., writes: “I have been 
waiting to see published in your inter- 
esting columns some replies to your 
editorial, ‘What is the matter with 
Farming?’ Up to the present none hava 
come before my eyes, so must con- 
clude that your explanations were to) 
convincing to be challenved. I don't 
pretend to be able to fully answer that 
question, but can from my experience 
suggest some of the causes. 

“To be brief, ‘foo much advisory 
and not enough material assistance.’ 
To the question, ‘What is it that 
causes the migration to the cities, and 
from what class do their chiefly | 
come?’ it is said, ‘uncongenial  sur- 
roundings and -rom the moneyless 
homesteaders’ families.’ Everybody 
acquainted with western homestead- 
ing knows that the girls as soon as 
they are old enough are sent out to 
service to the cities to help to make 
things go at home, and they rarely 
return only on visits. Then the boys 
start bucking because the chores ars 
just endless work to do, first in one 
little hole and then into another called 
barns, and, finally, they hike it for 
better conditions Do you »lame them? 
Now I myself have been up against 
this same sort of thing, and from my! 
experience the truth of it cannot be 
gainsaid by anyone, and after nine 
years of this servitude, I find I have 
wao 
came in with outfit and horses. So far 
so good, but whe I come to figure up 
all that this building and that addition 
which I have bought as I could at the | 
lumberman's prices have cost me I find | 
I could have bought a good substantia] 


jmodern barn, and have had conveni- 


ences which [| still lack after all my 
expenditure, 

“Now, why all this waste of time 
and energy which wears a man and 
his family out in ne time? Efficiency 
is everything in these modern competi- 
tive times, and if the greater number 
of our to be farmers are to be harass- 
ed by conditions as they at present 
exist, how are thev to make farming 
e,ngenial work for their families? 
Does this not, Mr. Editor, touch one 


| of the vital spots of the question un- 


der discussion. Le tures on this and 
that are excellent things for dessert, 
but from present observations it is 
like holding a straw to a drowning 
man. Now if our governments are so | 
solicitous as to the welfare of we farm- 
ers, why do they Lot follow the leal 


| of the big land companies. As soon as | 


a homesteader proves up, be ready t»! 
advance him enough to build a good 
standard size barn and house, giving 
him a long term loan at a low interest 
to pay for them? How can anyone ex- 
pect a respectable bachelor home- 
Steader to ask a girl to share his | 
dingy 10x12 shack? Here is a solution 
to the closest community scheme, as 
I see it, and the bachelors who. aro 
worth their salt will see to the rest. | 


papers are insistent on farmers going 


8, but 


fencing; in short, more capital expen- 
People seem to think that | 


farmers don’t know what they wan:. 


have, like the manufacturers, an effic. 
ient plant, so as to produce economi- 
The more 
is is achieved the less you will hear 
of ‘What is wrong with farming?’ " 

Boss—No, we haye all the men we 
need. : 

Laborer—Seems like you could take 
ge more, the little bit of work I'q 
0. 


Frost & Wood Mowers 


SOLD BY ALL COCKSHUT1 AGENTS 


| flies 
| eggs. 


‘USE ONLY 


and Rakes 


Vegetables on the Farm 


Importance of Farmers’ Gardens. 
Should Not be Overlooked 


Fresh vegetables make up a very 
small part of the diet of many 
tamilies on farms. It is impossib.e 
to estimate the Value of the vege- 
tables which may be grown in the 
home garden, but it is sate to say 
that a well-kept garden will yiem 
a return many times as great as ths 
return from an equal area devoted 
to general farm crops. There is 
great satisfaction in having an abund- 
ant supply of fresh vegetaoies, whera 
they can be secured at saurt notice, 
Vegetabies and truits furniso @ large 
part of tue salts required by the hu- 
man system, so that they are vaiuab.s 
medicinally as well as for food. if 
more succulent food were available, 
less money would be spent in doctors’ 
fees and tor medicines, 

Fresh vegetables from the home 
garden are not subjected to exposure 
in marketing, are not liable to infec- 
tion and are of a much better flavor 
than vegetables that have been gath- 
ered for some tima, The home vege- 
table garden deserves greater attea- 
tion from the average farmer. 

Horse cultivation of the garden is. 
recommended wherever possible, and, 
where the work is to be done by 
means of horse tools, the garden 
should be so arranged that the rows. 
will run lengthwise, It is often a good 
plan to grow vegetables for the table 
in the same field with corn or root 
crops. Two or three rows in this 
field, on the side close to the house, 
can be planted to tomatoes, radishes, 
cucumbers, cabbage., beans, peas, 
etc., and will supply fresh vegetables 
for the table during the growing sea- 
son, They can be easily cultivated 
and kept clean when the corn and root 
crops are being attended to with tho 
horse implements. One lady in Prineé 
Edward Island, on one of the farms 
where illustration work was being 
done for tue commission of conserva- 
tion, who desired to go into the poul- 
try business, moved the garden out to 
the field and had it attended to as 
above suggested. Ths plan worked 
so well that it has been. continued arfd 
gives excellent satisfaction, There .s 
no reason why the same thing can 
not be done on many farms; it will 
mean that a better and more abund- 
ant supply of vegetables will be ob- 
tained, and, also, that the woman's 
work on the far will be considerably 
lightened. Every pound of food sup- 
plied from the garden means that 
there will be more of the other pro- 
ducts of the farm for sale.—F.C.N., in 
Conservation. 


WE'LL SEND THE FIRST 
few doses of Gin Pills to you 
free—if you have any Kidney 
or Bladder Trouble. After you 
see how they are—get 
the 50c. size at your dealer's, 


National Drug & Chemical Co. 
of Canada, Limited Toronto 


Vg x . 
Maa aVAVAVAN! 


GLOVES AND Miaad 
Un.on Made 
FIT, QUAL'bY and WORKMANSHIP 
OUR OTTO 
Samples sent your dealer on request 
R. G. LONG & CO., .4M14a HD, Poron:s 


Borax and Flies 

Borax has been found valuable ir 
preventing house flies from breeding 
For this purpose it should be sprink 
Jed daily on the manure pile, or wher 
ever flies are likley to pe, found 
Borax used in this Way on garbag: 
&hd refuse, in open toilets, on danij 
floors, and in crevices in stables ani 
cellars prevents the eggs from hatch 
ing, although it docs not kill the adul 
or prevent them from layin} 
; It is cheap, non-poisonous art 
non-inflammable, and the manure oi 


which it is used is gtill good as | 
fertilizer. 


“Why is the blade of .. sabre curv 
ed?” askec a sergeant’ who was in 
structing some new recruits in sword 


| Manship. 


*"l suppose 
force to the 
men, 


“Nonsense!” exclaimed the learne: 
instructor, “the sabre is curved so a 
to make it fit the scabbard. If it wer 
straight, how on earth would you ge 
it into the crooke scabbard, eh?” 


The Empress o 
tices the most rig.d 


it is curved to give mon 
blow,” replicd one of th 


Germany prac 
economy, whil 


her ‘famous husband, the kaises 
spends money like water. 
Di fans 
“Did you put the st 
lettars?” buf *8e stamps’ on. thes 
“No. I slipped them through th 
slot whe 


n the fellow wasn’t looking. 


* 


. 


. vince from Glengarry 


. 


OLD ONTARIO SETS 


By Introducing a System of District Representatives, the Ontarig 
Department of Agriculture, has shown some Remarkable 
Results in the Increase of Land Values 


The wisdom of the 
ernment in introducing the system 
of district representatives of the 
department of agriculture has been 
shown by the results that already 
have followed them. In 1907 six 
graduates of the Ontario Agricultural 
college were given local offices in 
six counties. Their work met with 
80 much favor that the people them- 
selves demanded increases in these 
appointments, until today they num- 
ber 41, covering practically the whole 

no to Rainy 

ver, 


By this means the benefits of the 
colleges and the results of the ex- 
perimental farms, are carried and 
applied to the farms in such a way 
as to favorably influence production 
and improve social conditions. Hach 
county has its local offices, with a 
graduate agricultural student in 
charge. He has an assistant who is 
generally an undergraduate as well 
as a stenographer. Local conditions 
are the first study of this office, 
while the initiative of the department 
fe able to emphasize any special 
work in the county that might make 
for increased production and thrift. 
Classes are held to teach those sub- 
jects especially needful in agricul- 
tural occupations and while these at 
first were attended by a very few, 
there are now about 1,000 young 
farmers between 18 and 30 years, at- 
tending and enjoying th. instruction. 


Ontario gov- 


‘And their works have justified 
their faith. Drainage surveys are 
made free. Any farmer can get a 


special drainage plan with the best 
expert advice as how best to handle 
Nis fields. The results have enor- 
mously stimulated rural enterprise. 
In Prince Edward county five car- 
loads of drain tiles were put in in 
1911, while over 20 miles of tile drain- 
ing has been done each year since. In 
one instance a field that cost $15 per 
fncre to dri.in, yielded $600 in canning 
factory supplies last year. 

Essex county, one of the first to get 
a representative, has made Canadian- 

wh corn famous and has raised 

nd prices fully 385 to 40 per cent. 
Lennox and Addington prior to 1911 
sold about $15,000 worth of poultry 
in the Napanee market, Last year 
the same market returned $53,000 to 
the local farmers. This was direct- 
ly due to the efforts of the egg circle 
work of the local representatives. 

Perhaps no finer instance of farm 
enterprise exists than in the east of 
Lambton. In 1910 this county im- 

rted vegetables and fruit to feed 
its people, as it produced only 25 per 
cent. of its needs. Last year it 
shipped out 30,000 bushels of pota- 
toes and 1,122 tons of vegetables, be- 
sides harvesting a crop of peaches 
and tender fruits. These tender fruits 
were only a dream formerly and now 
Lambton farm lands are looked upon 
as one of the best tender fruit sec- 
tions of Canada. Land values have 
Tisen from $25 to $100 per acre, while 
peach lands easily demand $300 per 
acre, these being directly due to the 
work of the department. 

The school fairs and local young 
farmers’ clubs ‘hat have grown out 
of the movement are marks of the 
healthy rural awakening. 

The same rejuvenation that has 
come to the old lands of Ontario 


Tair.t:d With Stealing 


in Midst of Patriotic Efforts, Scandal 
Follows Scandal, Declares Toronto 
Pastor 

‘If a majority of our people are 
Feally Christian, it ought to be shown 
fm our government, our state, our call- 

gs, and our professions. Yet right at 

is moment in the most sacred of pat- 
riotic efforts to equip our soldiers, 
scandal follows scandal. We are strug- 
gling in this very church to raise 
money for soluiers’ needs, while big 
eteals are reported from Ottawa.” 

So spoke Rev. Byron H. Stauffer 
fn Bond street Congregational churca 
fn Toronto, speaking un “Pilate’s 
Hands and Ours.” 

“When can you say you have wash- 
ed your hands of political scandal? 
There is scarcely an item of our war 
supplies that is not tainted with steal- 
ing. Are you saying anything about 
it? Or do you only know one thing 
about politics and that is to vote, 
Grit or Tory? 

“A tremendous responsibility rests 
upon the leaders of the Orange lodges 
of this city. They can oppose the 
Tammanyizing of Toronto. They can 
help to crush out corruption in the 
fire halls. Will they rise to the o2- 
casion? 

“It is absolutely idle for our 
Christian people to call Christ ‘Lord, 
Lord,’ in our beautiful churches and 
not do the things which He says. Our 

litical leaders are nearly all mem- 

rs of the Christian church. For us 
to go to church ana say our prayers 
and not wax indignant over our 

litical corruptions ig to wash our 
Pv prematurely and imitate Pil- 
ate in the most terrible way.” 


Wirc Fencing and Trees 

Occasionally, in running wire 
fences, it is necessary to attach the 
wires to trees, In doing this, it is 
bad practice to use staples to at- 
tach the wire directly to the trees, 
thus ensuring that the wire will be 
come overgrown and embedded in 
the wood. Not only is the tree 
thereby ruined or injured, but, fur- 
ther, it is impossible to remove the 
fencing without cutting either the 
wire or the tree. 

A better way, protecting both the 
tree and the fence, is first to nail to 
the tree a strip of wood about four 
inches wide and one inch thick, of a 
d h to suit the height of the fence. 

wire fence can then be stapled 


strip. This will secure the 
fenca and will mot interfere with the 
tree growth. 


GOOD EXAMPLE TO THE WEST 


would be quite poss!ble to the prairie 
farms of Manitoba. That province 
has wonderful possibilities. Produc- 
tion could be increased fully fifty 
per cent, and many forms of farm 
enterprise encouraged if the Mani- 
toba government would follow On- 
tario’s example in the college 
work to the farm, ¢ 

Prof. Bedford .as deputy minister 
of agriculture for Mani , has 
proved ig | his series of experimental 
plots at points that the people 
of his province will respond to the 
work, and that the land will produce 
much that is now regarded as im- 
possible. To this work would come 
the increased social inspiration that 
always marks agricultural develop- 
ment. 

The agricultural portfolio should be 
the strong feature of Sir Rodmond's 
ministry. He would be well advised 
if he insisted upon a sympathetic 
organization of the department so as 
to put it more {fn touch with pro- 
gressive agriculture. 

His government should lead in the 
development of ideas and in the en- 
couragement of greater farm produc- 
tion. He could not do better than 
follow Ontario’s example where such 
substantial results have been made. 

This is matter in which financiers 
and all business men are interested 
quite as much as farmers. When the 
farmers have more money they buy 
more from their local merchants, who 
in turn increase their purchases of 
manufactures. When orders are 
plentiful the manufacturer can give 
more employment, pay better wages, 
fair and regular dividends, to inves- 
toys. Some of this comes back again 
to the farmer, for many of those in 
Ontario have put their savings into 
bonds and shares of Canadian indus- 
tries. Friends of the Manitoba gov- 
ernment should present these facts to 
them. It ig evident they pave not 
the proper grasp of the situation. 

The provincial government though 
urged by business men—who offered 
to share part of the expense—re- 
fuses to take the most necessary 
steps to promote better production 
on the farms in that province, by 
employing agricultural experts, This 
neglect, following their action on the 
moratorium, makes us fear the gov- 
ernment ig in need of some reorgani- 
zation, They are in a rut. Next 
week (space prevents us from doing 
so at present) we will draw Mr. Rob- 
lin’s attentiog to some actual money 
making explriences from Ontario’s 
policy of employing district agricul- 
tural directors. If the farming in- 
dustry of Manitoba was properly or- 
ganized and directed there would be 
no cry of bad times or moratorium.— 
Financial Post, Toronto. 


Not only might Manitoba profit by 
the wisdom shown by the Ontario de- 
partment of agriculture, as pointed out 
by the Financia] Post, but the gov- 
ernments of Saskatchewan and A\l- 
berta as well as British Columbia, 
might well follow the example. Local 
conditions call for special study, and 
the benefit of district representatives 
in the western provinces, would prove 
of inestimable valu. in stimulating 
interest in improved farming meth- 
ods. 


Germans in Britain 


Of 27,200 Male Germans in United 
Kingdom Only 8,000 Have Been 
interned 


Of the 27,000 male Germans above 
the age of seventeen years in the 
United Kingdom, only 8,000 have been 
interned in the concentration camps. 
The remaining 19,000 are, save for 
having to report to the police at cer- 
tain periods, as free as neutral aliens 
in Great Britain. ) 

These figures were made public in a 
government paper containing the cor- 
respondence between the British for- 
eign office and the American ambas- 
sador regarding treatment of civilians. 

The British government allow d 
German subjects to leave the country 
in the early days of the war as fol- 
lows: 

“Women and children, males under 
sixteen, and over forty-four and per- 
sons between these years not liable to 
military service, providing they would 
give an undertaking to take no part 
in the war.” 

Persons who were not allowed to 
leave were: 

“Those under duty of naval or mili- 
tary service in Germany. Persons held 
in custody for crime or on a definite 
suspicion of espionage. Persons Ye- 
tween the ages of 16 and 44 who, al- 
though free from military or naval 
duty would not give the undertaking 
referred to, 

‘An agreement was accordingly 
made between the two zovernments, 
but elderly invalid British officers who 
were taking cures at the German 
baths at the time of the outbreak have | 
not yet been released. Britain allowed | 
retired German officers to reétura 
home, but Germany now demands an 
equivalent number of German officers 
captured in battle in exchange for the 
invalids.” 


Aged peasants of France, assisted 
by women and children, have gone dil- 
igently ahead with the farm work 
wherever opportunity offered, so that 
every inch of agricultural country, 
barring those strips of “no man's 
land” between the trenches of the op- 
posing armies, {gs under cultivation, 
Practically all of the available land 
has been planted and along the froat 
held by the British army are thous- 
ands of acres in wheat. France is dup- 
licating the intensive farming idea of 
the Germans. 


A little girl, when asked by her 
teacher to distinguish between the hu- 
man and the animal families, replied: 

“a brute is an imperfect beast; man 
is a perfect beast.” 


The Value of the Potato as a Stock 
feed for 


and pota 
ds, both cf dry matter an 


100 poun 
digestible dry matter, in silage proved | refuse 


superior to similar in pota- 
toes. The latter were eaten even 
more freely than was the silage, yet 
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Work Conditions 
_ After the War 


Tréslenéeve Economic Problem That 


Must be Solved : 
of the economic questions to 
von in Bngland lg that of pre- 

nm in at of pre- 
to assimilate into industry the 
8 of thousands, if not millions, 
of men who will be released from war 
duties. The British government has 
d to answer questions in the 
commons respectin ze of the 
British armies raised since war began, 
holding that the information is too 
valuable to be let out, It is confident- 
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great | What to do with the surplus of idle 
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use, writes J. L. Stone of the Cornell 


It is, of course, obvious that indus- 


experiment station, in the same pap-| tries which have had to proceed on a 
er. We have very little data regarding | reduced scale because of lack of help 
the feeding of potatoes to livestock.| Will not be able immediately on the 
In Germany, where the situation is! end of hostilities to regain their for- 


considerably different, the question 
has been studied much more, The 
general conclusion arrived at is that 
they may be successfully used in feed- 
ing dairy cows, horses, sheep and pigs. 
In the case of horses and pigs the 
German practice has been to steam 
the potatoes. In America it is probable 
that surplus potatoes can best be 
used for dairy cows. The total di- 
gestive nutrients in a ton of potatoes 
will be slightly more than one-fifth as 
much as would be contained in a ton 
of cornmeal, The potatoes are even 
more highly carbonaceous than the 
cornmeal and naturally would be best 
fed in conjunction with those feeds 
that supply an abundance of protein. 

There is another factor, however, in- 


ance. Raw potatoes are a succulert 
food, and used in connection with a ra- 
tion that is deficient in succulence 
(usually one that does not include 
corn silage) they would have a value 
about that indicated by the total di- 
gestive nutrients. Some _ succulent 
food is desirable in all rations, and a 
moderate amount of such food, when 
added as above, proauces an effect 
above that which would be indicated 
by the nutrients present. The writer's 
personal experience is that as small 
an amount as half a peck a day fed all 
dairy cows (lacking other succulence) 
produces quite a marked effect in the 
milk flow, and two or three times this 
amount may be fed to adVantage, if 
the potatoes are available. But they 
should be introduced into the ration 
gradually. To avoid danger from 
choking it is well to run the potatoes 
through a root cutter. It is impossible 
to give a cash valuation to a foodstuff 
of this kind, except as a result of 
careful experiment. It is probable that 
under ordinary circumstances and the 
present condition of the grain mar- 
ket, potatoes might be figured at from 
15 to 20 cents a bushel for feeding 
purposes, and if succulence were sadly 
needed they might reach an effect 
equivalent to a valuation of 25 cents 
a bushel. 


Experiments with Alfalfa 


The Best Rates of Seeding Under Cer- 
tain Conditions 

Only by systematic experimentation 
on the part of the individual growers 
living in various sections can be 
proved the true worth of alfalfa as a 
soil improver and a forage plant. 

This was the opinion which L, F. 
Graber, secretary of the Alfalfa Order 
of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment association, expressed at the or- 
ganization meeting of the Kentucky 
Alfalfa Growers’ association. He re- 
ported that in Wisconsin many of the 
growers have been carrying on experi- 
ments for several years to determine 
the best rates of seeding and have 
found that from fifteen to twenty 
pounds to the acre are generally best 
under Badger State conditions. 

Southern and northern grown seed 
have also been tried out in competi- 
tion with each other. The reason has 
been that southern and southwestern 
seed, which usually is somewhat 
cheaper, seems to do as well under 
Wisconsin conditions as that grown 
farther north, 

The Wisconsin Alfalfa association 
numbers 1,000 members and is stead- 
ily growing in popularity and in- 
fluence. The policy of the organization 
is a conservative one, its members 
not desiring to encourage the growing 
of alfalfa in places where clover grows 
more easily and luxuriantly. 


Western Canada’s Coal Supply 

Some idea of the coal resources of 
the single province of Alberta is af- 
forded by the following figures, quoted 
from a recent newspaper statement: 
Highty-five per cent. of the coal of all 
Canada is in the province of Alberta. 
Sixty per cent. of the coal in the Brit- 
ish empire is in Alberta. One-sixth of 
the coal in the entire world is in Al- 
berta. Here is another way of con- 
sidering it. In Alberta we have in 
the past twenty years mined about 
20,000,000 tons. At that rate it would 
take ,1,072,000 years to exhaust our 
coal areas. At the rate that Canada 
is balng coal now, we could supply the 
Dominion for 100,000 years. At the 
rate that the world is using coal, we 
vould keep up a continuous supply for 
the whole world for the next 3” 
years, and then have coal on hand. 


First Mormon—What’s the matter 
with Bueber? He's cutting out -his 
old friends. 

Second Mormon—How so? 

“Why, he never asks me to drop in 
and see him married any more.”— 
kife. 


volved, that is of considerable import- | 


mer vigor. The closing of armament 
production will throw a large surplus 
of labor pack upon industries that 
flourish best in peace. Since the losses 
ir the war will have reduced most 
conspicuously the ultimage supply of 
labor, there will be only a temporary 
glut in the labor market, put the pros- 
| pect of that is immensely disturbing. 
Most of the public mer in Britain who 
| have been discussing the subject 
| Seem to think there will be a rush of 
emigrants to the dominions. Earl 
Grey, former governor-general of Can- 
| ada, has suggested the formation of a 
registry office in London listing all 
lands available for settlement within 
the empire. Lord Lytton has the 
,Same idea, ‘We have plenty of men 
to spare for the overseas dominions,” 
{he says. ‘In normal times the pro- 
, blem is to find work for the men, not 
men for the work. The danger is that 
after the war is over there will be only 
too many standing idle in the market 
place. It would be economically sound 
policy to enable them to emigrate to 
Canada or Australia, where the de- 
mand for labor will be greater, and 
the chances for improving their posi- 
| tion more numerous. Steps should 
also be taken, I think, to assist women 
who have been widowed by the war to 
find new homes across the seas, where 
the call for female labor, particularly 
the domestic kind, is loud and insist- 
ent. . . . I am most certainly in 
favor of securing the co-operation of 
the overseas dominions. Their co-op- 
eration with the home authorities 
would be very valuable.” 

There is in the condition outlined by 
Lord Lytton an answer to the asser- 
tion sometimes heard in Canada that 
the Ottawa government should send 
many of the British-born idle in the 
cities back to Britain, where labor is 
so scarce. At the best their return to 
Britain would be a help for only a few 
months, and then they also would be 
engulfed in the surplus of labor. The 
question facing Canada nad Australia 
is: How can the British ex-soldiers 
who emigrate after the war be best ac- 
commodated? In Canada at least we 
have been having our own industrial 
troubles, consequent upon over-expan- 
sion. The situation will gradually right 
itself but the most invetertate optimist 
would not predict that Canada would 
absorb regiments of ex-soldiers into its 
cities and towns for perhaps several 
years. We have plenty of land for 
settlement—millions of acres of it. But 
the difficulties that prevent the un- 
employed in the cities from becoming 
producers on the land would be equal- 
ly restraining on most men from the 
ranks, Unless they happened to have 
had little encouragement to settle on 
the land immediately, either as labor- 
ers or occupiers. There is plenty of 
call in Britain for agricultural work- 
ers. Moreover, it is not improbable 
that Belgium, Germany, France and 
other European countries will lose 
hundreds of thousands by emigration 
—people determined to get away from 
the European charnelhouse. Is there 
any large, satisfactory way in which 
Canada could absorb so much new pop- 
ulation? 

This is a question to which the Do- 
minion government, and the provin- 
cial governments as well, should ad- 
dress themselves. Our imperial ger- 
vice is not that of aiding in wartime 
alone; it is in co-pearting for common 
imperial purposes. We _ shall be 
strengthening the empire and  our- 
selves by making extensive provision 
to receive surplus British population. 
This course would be in direct contra- 
distinctiom to that we have been pur- 
suing for some time, but imperial 
necessities may countermand our do- 
mestic policy. The British government 
aas, of course, considerable responsi- 
bility itself for helping British ex-sold- 
iers to get planted industrially after 
the war. If it takes them for war 
service, it ought to have some stake in 
replacing them, The registry suggest- 
ed by Earl Grey would be far from 
settling the economic side of the emi- 
gration matter—and this is the most 
important by far. The question ought 
to be taken up earnestly and vigor- 
ously by the governments of the do- 
minions in conjunction with the Brit- 
ish government, and some imperial 
system of distributing the labor sur- 
plus should be arranged between them. 


j 


The war will return to Canada many 
crippled and disfigured men. Let the 
industries of Canada, by the exercise 
of wise precuationary measures, so re- 
duce their toll of injured as to offset, 
as far as possible, the abnormal in- 
crease from war. 


Looking at the situation in even 
its most favorable light, there will be 
a demand for food that the world will 
find great difficulty in supplying.— 
Hon. Martin Burrell. 
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BE A FIGHT TO THEFINISH 


WITH NO THOUGHT OF COMPROMISE 


THE VICTORS WILL LAY DOWN THE CONDITIONS 


Unlike Many of the Past Great Struggles, the Principles that ere 
Being Contended for now do not Admit of a Compromise 
as itis Victory or Annihilation 


In the past fifty years there has 
been really only one “tight to a finish” 
among the nations. That fight was 
the war between France and Prussia. 
Only then was the victor able to dic 
tate his own terms of peace. It was 
a case of two bargainers meeting, and 
after long discussion arriving at a 
compromise satisfactory to both or 
equally unsatisfactory. The loser had 
nothing to do in 1870 but to agree 
to what the victor demanded. The 
present war will end in the same way. 
The victor will lay down his condi- 
tions. If they are not accepted the 
armistice which precedes any formal 
discussion of terms will be brought to 
an end and, the fight will continue. It 
is safe to say that among the allies 
there is not more than one man in 
a hundred who looks forward to a 
compromise. The principles that are 
being contended for do not admit of 
compromise. For the Germans it is 
destruction or world-empire. For 
the Allies it is absolute victory or 
annihilation. 

The last great war, that in the Bal- 
kans, and we include “th the war 
of the allies against Turkey and the 
subsequent war of Serbia and Greece 
against dominant and arrogant Bul- 
garia, was not decided by the victor. 
In both cases the great powers jnter- 
vened, once to save Turkey as a Eur- 
opean state, and once again to see 
that Greece and Serbia did not alto- 
gether wipe out Bulgaria. Britain 
had more to do with dictating terms 
of peace than the successful pbelliger- 
ents. Those who believe that com- 
promises are wise will find themselves 
unable to cite the compromises that 
ended the Balkan struggles as evi- 
dence. These compromises’ merely 
sowed the seeds for future wars, and 
this warning would be enough in it- 
self, apart from the other features of 
the struggle now raging, to convince 
statesmen of neutral nations that a 
fight to a finish is the only possible, 
the only sensbble, and the only hu- 
mane issue of the present war. 

Though the Russo-Japanese war 
is classified as a Japanese triumph, 
and though Russian victories ‘n it 


are hard to call to mind, the war 
really ended in a draw. Russ’« was 
brought to a standstill. She was by 


no means beaten, and without at- 
tempting to disparage the remarkable 
achievements of the Japanese army 
and navy, it might be said that Rus- 
sia quit before she had really begun 
to fight. Russia was like a mastiff 
that had been punished by a terrier 
and is ready to quit. But if the 
wounded mastiff had continued to the 
limits of his strength, the situation 
of the terrier might have been vastly 
different. When the plenipotentiaries 


met in the United States Japan de- 


manded not only the cession of Port 
Arthur, which had been already cap- 
tured, a°free hand in Manchuria, th 

recognition of her sovereignty i 

Korea and in the whole of Saghalien, 
but an indemnity of  $600,000,000. 
Russia was willing to cede all but, 
the indemnity. Now $600,000,000 was 
a lot of money to Japan as. it is to the 
ordinary reader, but, nevertheless, 
Russia refused flatly to pay it, and 
Japan did ot Insist. Had she done 
so the war would have continued, and 
perhaps with different results 


In her war against Turkey Russia 
won much, She won Bessarabia, 
and recognition as the natural guard- 
jan of the Slavs in the Turkish em- 
pire. But she dij not impose the 
terms of peace, They were flatly 
decided by Germany and Britain and 
Bismarck and Beaconsfield had in 
mind rather the necessity of protect 
ing their future than of rewarding her 
for her successful war against the 
Turks. In this case again Russia 
was not strong enough to insist upoa 
retaining what her arms had won, 
She propoted, but the other powers 
disposed. She did not dictate. She 
merely made it impossible for Turkey 
to dictate, and while this war is a 
most impagrtant one from a Russian 
point of view, it does not reveal her 
in the light of a conqueror with her 
foot upon the neck of a vanquished 
nation. 


The war between Britain and South 
Africa, like the American Civil war, 
differs from other great conflicts in 
the past half century. Lincoln al- 
ways regarded the goldiers of the 
South as disobedient citizens. Bri- 
tain, too, has claims of sovereignty 
upon the Transvaal. In both cases 
there was no talk of terms. Uncon- 
ditional surrender was demanded. Ia 
both cases it was yielded. In South 
Africa the Boers did not know what 
terms they’ would be forced to ac- 
cept for a couple of years after the 
last shot had’ been fired. Nor did 
Lee, when at Appomatox, he yielded 
to Grant’s stern decree of uncondi- 
tional surrender. In this one case 
the terms granted by the conqueror 
were more generous than the van- 
quished had a right to expect. In 
the case of the Civil War, the South 
suffered from a “carpet bag” regime 
hardly less terrible than war. In 
the war between the United States 
and Spain the fight was not continued 
to a finish. Spain yielded sovereign- 
ty in Cuba and the Philippines. She 
paid no indemnity. On the contrary, 
the United States paid her $20,000,- 
000 and other expenses. The war 
was no “draw,” and while it estab- 
lished the United States as a world 
power, it did not destroy Spain. 


The Outlook for Germany 


Germany is Now Fighting to Avoid a 
Disastrous Defeat 

Germany will fight to the bitter end 
against decisive defeat if for no other 
reason than that the whole fincncial 
system is now dependent on relief 
from external sources. Her financial 
policy has all along been based on the 
belief that whatever the monetary 
difficulties and the extent'of commer- 
cial liabilities, a successful was ,. ould 
redress the balance and provic the 
additional capita. necessary fo: fur- 
ther industrial and trade expansion. 
That hope, if it ever had any real 
basis, has already been destroyed. 
Germany is no longer fighting for 
world domination, but to avoid disas- 
trous defeat, which in her case means 
far more than submission to superior 
arms. Germany is in the situation 
of a gambler who is fac.ng both im- 
mediate ruin and the forfeiture of all 
that the future held. 

The German people, enmeshed in 
the toils of a paternalistic government, 
do not understand the situation into 
which they have been brought. They 
are living today in wh-t is practi- 
cally a huge experiment in state so- 
cialism. The government in order to 
obtain temporary relief has resorted 
to devices that exporience has shown 
to be not only futile but prolific in 
even greater evils than those it was 
purposed toremove Unless Germany 
can liquidate her paper currency and 
obligations by levies drawn from ene- 
my countries, her outlook is dark in- 
deed. Germany by her conduct of the 
war is already a pariah amouxg civil- 
ized nations. Defert will leave her 
in worse plight than any country has 
ever been. But to that pass Germany 
must be brought if a new and better 
Europe is to be created.—Winnipeg 
Telegram. 


Germany’s Guilt 


Has Struck For Berlin to be 
Muzzied Once and For All 

Last July France was ready to ac- 
cept a conference; so was Italy; so 
was Russia. Germany alone held out; 
she refused every propesal to bring 
about a settlement The kaiser was 
determined only to accept the arbi- 
trament of the sword, and, as we now 
know, that sword Lad been polished 
and sharpened for years past in 
preparation for bis very’ conflict. 
Then followed the curt refusal to 
abide by the solemn covenant which 
guaranteed the independence of Bel- 
gium, and Burope, plunged into the 
wild vortex of a colossal struggle, saw 
its fairest plains deluged with blood. 
Nor let us forget that it is not the 
first time that Prussian militarism 
has cried havoc on its neighbors. 
This is the fourth example within liv- 
ing memory. First came the azgres- 
sion on Denmark; then the attack on 
Austria in 1866;. then the invasion of 
France in 1870; finally, the- desecra- 
tion of neutral soi] in Belgium and 
the beginning of the present wide- 
spread conflict. Has not the hour 
struck for Berlin to be muzzled once 
and for all, so that Europe may at 
length rest in peace?--London Daily 
Telegraph. 
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Will Revolutionize 
Naval Construction 


Britain Reported to be Building a New 
Type of Battleship 

According to a report from Lon- 
don received by the New York Tri- 
bune, England has laid down a new 
battleship of amazing proportions, 
which will be by far the most powerful 
craft afloat. It will mark a change in 
battleship construction, exceeding that 
which came when the first dread- 
nought was built. It will necessitate 
the adoption of new methods in battle- 
ship construction by all nations, and 
will halt the coustruction programme 
of the United States. 

It is impossible, in view of the abso 
lute secrecy surrounding all British 
naval] construction, to verify absolute- 
ly the facts about this new sea mon- 
ster, but the Tribune’s information 
comes from a trustworthy source, It is 
stated that this great mew ship will be 
800 feet in length, and will carry six 
15-inch guns, and Lave the wonderful 
speed of 40 knots. 

At present the “Queen Elizabeth.” 
stands as the most powerful engine of 
war afloat. She is, however, only 659 
feet in length, but carries eight 16- 
inch guns. She is oil driven, as the 
new ship will be. In the craft now 
planned armament is sacrificed for in- 
creased speed. The increased length 
gives the great boiler and engine room 
capacity meeded to produce such 
speed, 


Peary as a Bernhardi 


Assertion That U.S. in Time WIN 
Dominate Nort: America is 
Denounced 


As an Arctic explorer it pleases 
Rear Admiral Peary in his public ad; 
dresses to predict that in due time the 
United States will occupy the whole 
continent from the North Pole to the 
Isthmus. In a recent speech he gave 
zest to his prophecy by saying that if 
we do not grow in this fashion, In a 
hundred years we will be obliterated 
as a nation. i 

When Secretary Bryan denounces 
this fugtian as little less than a crime, 
he is Builty of no exaggeration. It 
does not matter much what Robert B. 
Peary thinks, but it does matter very 
seriously if Rear Admiral Peary, re- 


tired, of the United States navy, sete 
himself up in imitation of Gen. von 
Bernhardi, Such views as he ex 
presses, "coming from an _ official 


source, proclaim a policy of aggression 
toward all of our neighbors, north and 
south, which has no popular or govern- 
mental support whatever. 

The michief created by bombast of 
this degeripition is not to be looked 
for at hgme. It is to be found abroad, 
especi in Latin America, where 
agitators eagerly seize upon every ex- 
pression im this country that can be 
construed as a menace. Rear Admiral 
Peary may haye found the North Pole, 
but he did not extend the boundaries 
of the Upited States, and it is not 
necessary that they should be extend 
ed.—New York World. 
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The 2lst arrived with ‘ylor'- 
ous weather, infact we could 
never have wished for better. 

From the very early morning 
one could see that something 
out of the ordinary was to take 
place. 

Mirror by the way is not one 
of the in—Its the 
early catches the 


belie vers 
the 
But, however, even 


bird 
worm !” 
at eight o'clock there were peo- 
ple about eagerly waiting fo 
the hour of nine, the opening ot 
the great evant, for or against 
prohibition. As the time was 
rolling on the farmers began to 
arrive in town by vechicles oi 
all description, buggies, wagons, 
&e, 

It showed the intense interest 
they had in the question now 
Alberta, 


was to 


left to the people of 
whetherthe province 
be wet or dry. 


By the returns at the poll it 


was clear to see that both 
parties were out to win, 
Through — the day the 


town was very gay, several de- 
bates taking place on the main 
to 


farmers 


street, which went show 


that 


were out to cast their 


the citizens and 
vote ac- 
cording to their own opinion, 
of which result when the time 
came to count the ballots was 
79 Yes and 82 No Mirror. 


As the returns began to roll in 


for 


after six o'clock it was easy for 
everyone tosee how the peo- 
ple of Alberta felt as regards a 
wet or dry Province. 

Although the local bar had 
the privilage to remain open 
on that day, we are pleased to 
that the 


which goes to show that the 


say bar was closed, 


Heagle Bros. was out to see 
a clean and fair battle of which 


has always been their motto. 


Don’t forget that next Thur- 
sday is the big celebration of 
Mirror, ‘There will be a good 
program of sports of all kinds 
and it is 


up to every 


to do their share towards 
making ita record sports day 


in Mirror. 


How about your leaky milk 
cans and pails. Bring them to 
me I guarantee a first-class job 
and price right, 

Mirror Machine Co, 


citizens | 


WHY ESSEX COUNTY J 


om contributing to the great prosperity 


Bill Johnson, Manager. | 
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MayflowerTalcum Powder 


Nyal's Mayflower Talcum is an ex- 
perience to every first time user. 
is soft, soothing and refreshing. Its distinc- 
tive Mayflower perfume, delicate, individual, 
Ideal for every use to which you 


elusive. 
can put a Talcum., 


Nyal Quality preparations can be obtained only in 
Ask one of them for free copy of 
Booklet entitled ‘‘ Your Complexion,” giving full par- 
tioulars of best methods of massage. 


Nal 


Nyal Quality Stores. 


CHAS. L. SUGGETT, Druggist 


MIRROR, Alberta. 
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HAS PROSPERITY 


Manufacturing Development Has Given 
Farmers a Profitable Market 
—Ideal Conditions 
* The special correspondent of the 
Toronto “Globe” writing from Wind- 
sor a few days ago reports that the 
most Important factor in Essex county 


of the farmers of that district is the 
big industrial development of the last) 
two years asound Windsor, Sandwich, 
Walkerville and Fofd City which has 
created a splendid local market, and 
this, combined with the purchasing 
facilities of the distillery at Walker- 
ville, makes Essex county farmers 
quite independent of outside con- 
sumers. Although the industrial trans- 
formation around Windsor has re- 
sulted in the establishment of a thriv- 
ing urban community, it has been al- 
most entirely accomplished without 
drawing on the rural population, the 
increased population being represented 
mostly by immigrants, who, having 
regard to their old country environ- 
ments, still adhere to the closely- 
settled places in search of employ- 
ment 

While Canada’s trade policy has 
been criticized severely in many 
quarters, it s safe to say that any 
one who would visit the border coun- 
ties, such as described above, would 
be fully convinced that a policy which 
has resulted in a great number of 
United States concerns estab’ishing 
substantial manufacturing  industr‘es 
in Canada, was in the interest of 
every class in the community. While 


“results of this kind are not yet as 


much in evidence in the West as 
they are in Ontario and Quebec, it 
must be remembered that manufac: 
turing development in Western Can 
ada is of comparatively recent origin. 
Up to a few yeats ago the home 
market of the West was scarcely 
large enough to afford a manufacturer 
a profitable field. With the filling 
up of the West has come a marked 
increase in factories, and already 
Winnipeg, Medicine WHat and other 
Western cities have reaped direct 
benefits from the policy which re- 
quires manufacturing in Canada. Th’'s 
is seen by the location in Western 
Canada of Canadian branches of many 
American firms. Ten or twenty years 
from now dispatches similar to what 
appeared in the “Globe” recently will 
be appearing in the Canadian press 
from Western communities. 


Shrewd Deduction, 
“She must bave a very clever bus 
band.” 
“What makes you think so?” 
“Her paper on Browning was so well 
jone.""— Detroit Free Press. 


A Simple Confession. 
T love high art. 1 long to be 
Where song and speech our plaudits 
claim, 
But now and then I'd rather see 
A circus or a baseball game. 
—Washington Star. 


Yes, Simply Awful. 
Madge—Don't you think a girl should 
marry an economical man? 
Dolly—1 suppose so, But it’s awful 
being engaged to vne.—Liverpool Mer- 
cury. 


Get a Farm-of Your Own 


TAKE 20 YEARS TO PAY 
if you wish, 


fe land in W. je | 

ern Canada for sale at low prices Hen | 
easy terme, ranging from $11 to $30 
for farm tands wit ample rainfall— 
irrigated lands from 635. Terme: One- | 
twentieth down, balance within twenty | 
yoare. in irrigation districts, loan for 
arm buildings, etc., up to $2,000, also 

repayable in twenty years — interest 
only 6 per cent. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to increase your farm holdings 


by getting adjoining tand 
your friends as neighbors, \ Sor Rares 
‘ure and particulars apply to 


c. CAMERON, Gen’! Supt, of Lands 


Dept. of Natural Resources, C.P. 
OALGARY © © = « “ALDER 


- ALBERTA 


Its touch 


<stoie 


ALBERTA) 


Pry | 


We Take Your Measure 


Every stitch in our 
Garments are gua- 
ranteed. The one 
priced suit or over- 


Suits or Overcoats 


No less. Come now 
and take a pick of the nice range of 


Samples 


CREAM SHIPPED 


Bring your cream to us now we are shipping three times a 
week Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. We test right 


before you and pay you while you wait, also returning the 


can at same time 


But you, 
*“Can’t” Rip 


We Rip the 
PRICES 


our overalls 


on Overalls 
they are ful- 


and Pants 


ly guaranteed 


SHOES 


Our stock of Mens, Ladies and Childrens Shces is now 
more complete than ever at prices that you can’t duplicate 
at any Mailing House. No shelf warn goods. 


Dry Goods, Groceries etc. of Extra fine quality 


Fruits for Saturday 


New Apples, Peaches, variety of different Plums, Cherries, 
Coco-nuts, Oranges and Lemons. 


Come and have a slice of WATERMALON 


LYONS, LTD. Mirror, Alberta 


Successors to The Mirror Cash Store 


Chas Lyons, Manager 


~ ‘ 
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